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DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 


COMMERCIAL  REPRESENTATION  ABROAD. 

^  To  foster  British  overseas  trade  the  Department  has  developed  and 

controls  the  following  Services  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Officers  : — 

T  V.  V.  •-  ;  .  /■  ‘..v  "  >  :  -  C  c  */’ 

\*.  r.  •.  .  •  ■  /  ,  .  .  ✓  .  •  .  ?•  ’  w.  i*  , 

1.  In  the  Empire. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  and  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  Services. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  13  Trade  Commissioners’  offices.  These 
are  situated,  four  in  Canada  (Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg)  ; 
two  in  South  Africa  (Johannesburg,  Cape  Town)  ;  two  in  Australia  (Mel¬ 
bourne,  Sydney)  ;  two  in  India  (Calcutta  and  Bombay — to  cover  also 
Ceylon)  ;  and  one  each  in  New  Zealand  (Wellington),  British  East  Africa 
(Nairobi),  and  British  West  Indies  (Trinidad). 

The  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  Dominions  have  the  assistance  of 
Imperial  Trade  Correspondents  at  a  number  of  important  centres. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  at  present  there  are  no  com¬ 
missioners,  there  are  correspondents  with  whom  the  Department  deals 
direct. 


2.  In  Foreign  Countries. 

(a)  The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service  attached  to  the  British 

Diplomatic  Missions. 

This  service  consists  of  between  thirty  and  forty  posts  in  all,  and  the 
officers  of  the  service  are  stationed  in  all  the  more  important  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  Commercial  Diplomatic  Service 
are  styled  “  Commercial  Counsellors  ”  in  the  highest  grade,  and  “  Com¬ 
mercial  Secretaries  ”  in  the  three  lower  grades.  They  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  British  Embassy  or  Legation  in  which  they  serve. 

The  Commercial  Diplomatic  Officer  has  general  supervision  over  the 
commercial  work  of  the  consular  offices  in  his  area,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  these  two  services,  a  complete  network  of  Government 
commercial  representatives  is  thrown  over  foreign  countries. 

[b)  The  British  Consular  Service. 

This  service  has  been  reorganized.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  commercial  side  of  consular  work. 


Members  of  British  firms  are  urged  to  call  upon  the  Department’s 
representative  abroad  when  they  visit  an  overseas  country.  It  is  also 
important  that  they  should  make  a  point  of  their  representatives  abroad 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Department’s  officers. 

A  handbook  giving  fuller  details  of  the  overseas  organization  of  the 
Department  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  S.W.l.  ••  ;  '• 


NOTE. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  views  expressed  in  annual  reports  are  the 
views  of  the  officers  themselves,  and  are  not  necessarily  in  all  respects  the  views 
of  the  Department. 
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CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  gold  bolivar  (grammes  0  •  290323  fine  gold) . 
Bolivares  25*25  equal  £1  sterling. 

Banknotes  are  Bs.  1,000,  Bs.  800,  Bs.  500,  Bs.  400,  Bs.  100,  Bs.  50, 
Bs.  20  and  Bs.  10. 

Gold  coins  are  Bs.  100  (morocotas)  and  Bs.  20. 

Silver  coins  in  current  circulation  are:  Bs.  5,  Bs.  2*50,  Bs.  2,  Br.  1, 
Br.  0*50  (real),  Br.  0*25  (medio). 

Nickel:  Br.  0*125  (locha),  Br.  0*05  (centavo). 

In  remote  districts,  especially  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  currency 
calculations  are  still  sometimes  in  pesos  (Bs.  4)  or  pesos  fuertes  (Bs.  5), 
and  cents  (Br.  0  •  05) . 

Metric  measures  and  weights  have  been  adopted  by  law  and  have 
now  almost  universally  replaced  the  old  Spanish  measures  and  weights  : 
leguas  (leagues),  varas  (yards),  fanegas  (bushels),  arrobas  (25  pounds, 
equal  to  11*502  kilograms),  libras  (16  onzas)  and  onzas  (ounces). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Area  estimated  at  398,594  square  miles  and  population  at  2,411,952 
(1921). 
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REPORT  * 

ON  THE 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN 

VENEZUELA. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 

General  Survey— Trade  in  Venezuela  for  the  last  twelve 
months  has  been  comparatively  good.  The  country  has  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  and,  with  the  return  of  more 
normal  prices  and  lower  freight  rates  for  the  disposal  of  its 
produce,  there  is  no  reason,  unless  untoward  events  occur,  why  its 
economic  development  should  not  continue  on  the  lines  of  steady 
expansion  and  improvement. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  cattle  raising 
and  agriculture.  The  total  head  of  cattle  is  estimated  at  over 
three  millions.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco  and  maize.  The  forest  regions, 
namely,  those  of  the  south-east  and  north-west,  produce  balata, 
rubber,  Tonka  beans,  and  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  forest  products, 
as  well  as  various  kinds  of  valuable  timber.  Coal  of  fair  quality 
is  also  found  in  the  country,  and  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast 
there  are  valuable  pearl  fisheries. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  on  the  increase.  Among  the 
articles  manufactured  at  present  are  the  ordinary  kinds  of  cotton 
textiles,  sole  leather,  common  soap,  candles,  glass,  cement,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Venezuela's  currency  has  for  many  years  been  at  a  premium 
compared  with  sterling.  The  parity  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
is  25*25  bolivares.  The  average  rate  for  the  last  six  months 
(January  to  June,  1923)  has  been  Bs.  24T9  to  the  £.  The  chief 
reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  soundness  of  Venezuelan 
currency,  which  is  based  on  gold  or  realizable  securities  held  by 
private  banks,  with  no  State  intervention. 

Exports  are  in  excess  of  imports.  The  total  value  of  the 
country's  trade  for  1921  and  the  first  half  of  1922,  the  latest 
periods  for  which  figures  are  available,  is  as  below.  The  figures 
are  exclusive  of  gold  specie  and  are  converted  into  sterling  at  the 
average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  years  : — 


— - 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Surplus 

Exports 

over 

Imports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1921  . 

4,090,294 

5,719,909 

1,629,615 

1922  (six  months) 

1,885,682 

3,431,358 

1,545,676 

A  3 
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Venezuela  provides  a  market  for  the  disposal  of  British  goods 
do  the  value  of  about  a  million  pounds  annually ;  and  in  addition 
some  ten  millions  of  British  capital  are  invested  in  various  concerns 
in  the  country.  » 

British  firms  seeking  to  do  business  here  will  start  with  the 
advantage  of  finding  a  marked  preference,  within  reason,  for 
British  goods,  and,  as  an  additional  factor  in  their  favour,  they  will 
find  the  attitude  of  the  Venezuelan  people  particularly  friendly 
towards  them.  Englishmen  have  always  been  closely  associated 
with  the  country  and  the  people  seem  pleased  to  recall  this 
ancient  friendship  and  how  much  they  owe  to  English  support 
in  their  struggle  for  independence.  It  is,  moreover,  to  British 
enterprise  and  capital  that  Venezuela,  like  many  other  countries, 
is  indebted  for  its  position  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  market 
to-day. 

The  principal  railways,  harbour  works,  tramways,  electric 
light  and  telephone  services,  are  products  of  British  capital,  and 
owing  to  the  way  these  and  the  other  British  concerns  here  have 
invariably  been  managed,  and  the  excellent  type  of  men  they 
have  always  had  associated  with  them,  the  prestige  of  English 
business  methods  is  greatly  appreciated  throughout  the  country, 
a  fact  which  in  itself  should  not  be  without  value  in  enabling  us  to 
withstand  competition. 

During  the  war  it  was  inevitable  that  we  should  lose  ground 
in  competition  with  America.  By  examination  of  the  figures  given 
in  this  report  and  its  appendices,  it  will  be  seen  what  constitute 
the  principal  exports  and  imports  and  the  direction  in  which  trade 
tends  to  move.  American  competition  continues  to  be  very 
keen  and  it  may  be  counted  upon  that  nothing  that  can  be  done 
by  intensive  business  organization,  the  art  of  advertising,  and 
skill  in  marketing,  will  be  left  undone  to  ensure  its  success. 
However,  there  are  many  factors  to  encourage  the  hope  that,  by 
closer  study  of  the  market  and  more  attention  to  detail  on  the 
part  of  English  exporting  firms,  it  may  be  possible  to  regain  ground 
and  check  further  encroachment. 

Petroleum. — The  petroleum  industry  is  attracting  great 
attention.  The  presence  of  petroleum  in  Venezuela  has  been 
known  for  man}'  years,  but  its  exploitation  on  commercial  lines 
is  of  recent  date.  The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  is 
practically  all  British  or  American.  For  many  years  British 
capitai  predominated,  but  American  investments  have  of  late 
been  considerably  augmented,  and,  to-day,  probably  as  much 
land  is  held  by  American  concerns  as  by  English.  It  is 
generally  thought,  however,  that  the  most  promising  regions  are 
in  the  hands  of  companies  controlled  by  British  capital. 

Since  the  boom  in  1918,  practically  the  entire  surface  of  the 
country  and  all  its  navigable  rivers,  lakes  and  ocean  shore  line 
have  been  covered  by  one  form  or  another  of  petroleum  concession. 
But  the  only  two  regions  known  to  contain  productive  petroleum 
at  present  are  the  State  of  Falcon  and  the  Maracaibo  Basin. 
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There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  taxation  of  these  concessions. 
At  first  no  tax  was  imposed  on  production,  merely  a  surface  tax 
on  the  land  comprised  in  the  concession.  Subsequently  an 
exportation  tax  was  introduced  and  later  still  an  exploitation  tax 
of  a  fixed  sum  per  metric  ton. 

The  total  crude  petroleum  exploited  in  Venezuela  by  the 
Caribbean  Petroleum  Company,  a  company  registered  in  America 
but  allied  with  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  interests,  to  December  31st, 
1922,  is  as  follows  (up  to  date  the  only  petroleum  exported  from 
Venezuela  has  been  that  produced  and  shipped  by  this  com¬ 
pany)  : — 

Metric  tons. 


1917  .. 

1918  .. 

1919  .. 

1920 

1921  .. 

1922  .. 


12,791 

48,306 

45,914 

69,539 

218,146 

334,923 


Total .  729,619 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the  industry  is  that  of 
transportation.  The  two  important  arteries  for  water  borne 
transportation  in  Venezuela  are  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  and  the 
Orinoco  River,  neither  of  which  at  the  mouth  has  a  draft  of  over 
1 1  feet  even  at  high  tide.  The  outlook  of  the  industry  is 
decidedly  promising,  and  when  transportation  facilities  have  been 
.  improved  a  new  impetus  will  no  doubt  be  given  to  production. 


II.— TRADE. 

General  Conditions. — Venezuela  is  about  twice  as  large  as 
’Germany,  and  varies  in  climate  according  to  altitude,  from 
tropical  heat  to  perpetual  snow.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits, 
agriculture  and  cattle.  There  is  practically  nothing  that  the 
country  cannot  produce.  Its  potential  wealth  is  immense. 

High  up,  in  Caracas,  for  example,  which  is  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  most  of 
the  country,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  is  unhealthy 
owing  to  malaria  and  other  diseases  common  to  tropical  countries. 

To  the  climate,  and  the  extremely  primitive  conditions  of 
hygiene  that  prevail  except  in  the  principal  towns,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  comparatively  small  population  of  the  country,  an 
average  of  only  seven  people  to  the  square  mile. 

Unless,  therefore,  schemes  can  be  evolved  for  importing 
labour,  the  scarcity  of  population  is  likely  to  become  a  serious 
problem.  .• 

The  country’s  purchasing  power  in  foreign  markets  is  judged 
by  the  extent  of  its  imports.  There  is  no  mercantile  marine 
regularly  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  only  very  few  native  Vene¬ 
zuelans  draw  any  part  of  their  income  from  foreign  investments, 
and  the  country  has  to  provide  comparatively  little  for  payments 
of  interests  abroad,  with  the  result  that  there  are  practically  no 
44  concealed  ”  imports  and  exports  to  complicate  the  study 
(b  41/627)q  a  4 
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of  its  trading  position.  Steady  and  continuous  development  of 
exports  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  imports, 
and  it  is  as  a  market  capable  of  expansion  that  Venezuela  should 
be  regarded  with  closer  attention  by  English  exporting  firms. 

The  country  may  be  regarded,  commercially,  as  divided  into 
three  separate  and  distinct  zones,  each  possessing  an  important 
distributing  centre.  Conditions  vary  in  the  three  areas.  In 
one  is  found  the  varied  and  well-to-do  life  common  to  most 
modern  South  American  cities  ;  in  another,  the  poor  and  primitive 
conditions  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  third,  something  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other.  The  country  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  these 
differences,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  three  zones  vary  in  the  degree 
of  their  development  and  civilization,  so  they  differ  in  require* 
ments  and  methods  of  business. 

The  centre  and  northern  zone  has  its  headquarters  at  Caracas  ; 
the  vast  areas  of  the  hinterland  to  the  south  are  based  on  Ciudad 
Bolivar  and  San  Fernando  de  Apure  ;  while  the  western  zone, 
with  Maracaibo  as  its  centre,  comprises  the  rich  petroleum  areas, 
the  Andean  region  and  extends  to  the  Colombian  frontier. 

Caracas,  the  capital,  is  about  20  miles  from  the  port  of  La 
Guaira,  and  being  about  midway  along  the  Caribbean  coast  is. 
conveniently  situated  for  controlling  the  trade  of  V alencia,  Puerto 
Cabello  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  north,  as  well  as  a  fair  trade 
with  the  interior.  Caracas  itself  is  a  well-equipped  modern  town, 
where  the  Government  buildings,  national  and  foreign  banks  and  ^ 
principal  commercial  houses  are  situated.  The  United  States, 
of  America  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  maintain  regular 
steamship  services  to  La  Guaira,  from  whence  goods  are  brought 
by  train  to  Caracas,  so  that  supplies  are  easy  to  obtain  and. 
competition  is  keen. 

Maracaibo,  as  the  centre  of  the  western  zone,  does  a  large 
business  in  textiles,  hardware,  wines  and  foodstuffs.  In  addition 
to  supplying  several  good-sized  towns  it  caters  for  an  extensive 
rural  population.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
industry  and  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  people  which 
has  resulted  from  it  the  trade  of  this  district  has  of  late  shown  a 
marked  increase.  Formerly,  most  of  the  trade  was  in  the  hands, 
of  German  firms,  but  the  Americans  have  now  entered  the  market 
and  are  rapidly  getting  control  of  it ;  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
petroleum  interests  in  the  district  are  American  is  a  factor  in  their 
favour.  The  United  States  of  America  also  has  the  advantage  of 
being  nearer  than  Germany  and  of  having  more  frequent  and  direct 
shipping  facilities.  Maracaibo,  the  centre  of  this  trade,  is  on  the 
coast. 

In  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  San  Fernando  de  Apure  the  trade  is- 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  cheap  goods,  often  of  inferior 
quality,  suitable  for  the  primitive  requirements  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  interior.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  large  firms.  There  are  no  railways,  and  transport  is  mostly 
done  by  mules  and  horses,  or,  in  the  dry  season,  by  small  motor 
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cars.  The  Orinoco  River  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  much 
used  for  river  transport.  River  transport,  however,  depends 
upon  the  season  and  the  condition  of  the  rivers.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  from  April  to  November,  during  which  period  the 
larger  river  steamers  ply  between  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  San 
Fernando  de  Apure.  Small  launches,  however,  are  able  to  make 
the  journey  throughout  the  year.  The  up-stream  journey  takes 
about  ten  days  and  the  down-stream  about  six.  It  is  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  merchants  come  down  to  purchase  the 
year’s  supply  of  goods,  that  most  of  the  business  is  done,  a  fact 
which  explains  why  it  is  customary  in  these  parts  to  give  long 
credit,  varying  from  six  months  to  a  year,  for  drugs,  dry  goods 
and  hardware,  and  from  three  to  four  months  for  provisions  and 
liquors. 

In  considering  Venezuela  as  a  market  for  English  goods, 
firms  should  endeavour  to  work  through  the  three  main  distributing 
centres  and  not  confine  their  efforts  merely  to  one  of  them. 

Customs  Regulations. — In  previous  reports,  as  well  as  on 
several  occasions  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  attention  has  been 
directed  tQ  the  importance  of  taking  the  greatest  care  to  ensure 
-accuracy  of  declarations  in  consular  invoices.  This  point  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasised.  The  Venezuelan  Customs  Regula¬ 
tions  prescribe  that,  if  upon  examination  it  is  found  that  goods 
belong  to  a  more  highly  taxed  category  than  in  the  entry,  the  goods 
*  are  to  be  confiscated  and  the  importer  is  in  addition  to  pay  the 
import  duty  to  the  Venezuelan  Treasury. 

The  Customs  are  very  punctilious  in  requiring  exact  compliance 
with  these  regulations,  and,  while  the  laws  are  framed  to  prevent 
smuggling,  the  provision  that  a  proportion  of  the  sale  of  confiscated 
goods  goes  to  the  officials,  who  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  meagre  salaries,  naturally  acts  in  itself  as  an  incentive 
to  a  great  display  of  zeal  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

Several  cases  have  occurred  recently  in  which  English  firms 
have  erroneously  declared  goods,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  inaccuracy  was  due  to  a 
clerical  error  or  misunderstanding,  and  no  intention  either  to 
defraud  or  evade  payment  of  the  proper  duty,  the  full  penalty 
has  been  exacted. 

The  customs  tariff  is  printed  in  English  as  well  as  in  Spanish, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  terminology  at  any  point  being  doubtful 
it  is  better,  having  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  penalties,  that 
enquiry  should  be  made  and  the  point  cleared  up  before  the  goods 
are  shipped.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  point  out  the  serious  hardship 
of  the  regulations,  as  once  a  decision  has  been  taken  it  is  very 
rare  for  it  to  be  reversed  or  modified  on  appeal. 

Duties  are  levied  on  gross  weight. 

British  Firms  and  Companies. — Except  in  the  exploitation 
of  oil  concessions,  Venezuela  as  a  field  for  investment  has  of  late, 
perhaps  inevitably,  been  somewhat  neglected  by  British  capital 
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and  investors.  The  concerns  in  which  'British  capital  is  invested 
are  liiostly  of  old  standing. 

The  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  development  of  a 
country's  resources  helps,  by  creating  a  favourable  1  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  promote  reciprocity  of  trade,  and  business 
concerns  that  owe  their  existence  to  foreign  capital  are  generally 
inclined  to  purchase  equipment  and  supplies  in  the  lands  of  their 
financial  origin.  To  our  great  investments  in  Latin-American 
countries  may  be  largely  attributed  the  favourable  position  we 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  many  of  their  markets.. 

British  Railway  Companies. — There  are  four  British 
railways  in  Venezuela.  Their  construction,  owing  to  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  has  demanded  considerable 
engineering  skill.  The  cost  of  these  railways  and  the  extent  of 
their  operations  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 
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The  railways  have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  against  in 
the  initial  stages  of  their  development — difficulties  of  construction, 
of  labour,  of  rights  of  way,  and  of  establishing  remunerative  rates. 
But  these  difficulties  have  been  gradually  surmounted  and  the 
services  may  now  be  regarded  as  established  commercial  pro¬ 
positions,  well-equipped  and  maintained,  that  should  stand  to 
benefit  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  exploited  and  developed. 

On  the  principal  railway  that  connects  the  capital,  Caracas, 
with  the  port  of  La  Guaira  the  possibility  of  replacing  oil  by  the 
use  of  electric  power  is  being  investigated,  and  three  Diesel  engines 
are  under  consideration  for  the  purpose.  It  is  thought  that  a 
more  efficient  service  and  greater  economy  will  result. 

The  Bolivar  railway  authorities  have  for  some  time  contem¬ 
plated  the  extension  of  their  system  from  Las  Rositas  to  El 
Palito  so  as  to  obtain  direct  communication  with  the  port  at 
Puerto  Cabello.  This  extension  would  prove  of  considerable 
convenience  to  the  public,  as  it  would  put  the.  capitals  of  the 
States  of  Lara  and  Yaracuy  in  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  crossing  the  sea  between  Tucacas  and  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  La  Guaira  Corporation  has  a  long-term  concession.  In 
1922,  375  foreign  ships,  of  764,681  net  registered  tonnage,  entered 
the  port. 

The  company’s  total  expenditure  was  £56,812  and  its  receipts 
£81,406. 

The  operations  of  the  company  are  handicapped  by  the  heavy 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  climate  has  an  unusually  deleterious 
effect  on  the  works — stone,  iron  and  wood  alike — and  the  provision 
of  abnormally  high  expenditure  is  necessary  for  repairs  and 
replacements. 

Owing  to  the  relative  spheres  of  control  of  the  Customs  and 
the  Harbour  Corporation  not  being  as  separate  and  distinct  as 
they  might  be,  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  results  to  both 
services.  This  difficulty  would  be  overcome  and  greater  economy 
probably  effected  in  the  cost  of  administration  if  the  Venezuelan 
Government  should  decide  to  take  over  the  harbour  and  work 
the  service  in  conjunction  with  its  customs  administration. 

The  Lancashire  General  Investment  Trust ,  Limited. — This, 
company  has  its  headquarters  at  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  and 
is  concerned  in  providing  cattle  for  the  freezing  plant  at  Puerto 
Cabello.  The  company  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.* 
The  distances  to  be  traversed  by  the  animals  are  great  and  often 
very  difficult,  and  owing  to  the  long  dry  season  the  cattle  are  only 
in  condition  for  about  six  months  in  the  year.  Venezuelan 
cattle  of  four  to  five  years  of  age  give  about  425  pounds  of 
“  dressed  beef,”  whilst  Argentine  cattle  produce  upwards  of 
700  and  800  pounds  at  the  age  of  two.  At  the  present  time 
Venezuelan  currency  is  at  a  premium,  while  the  Argentine  is  at 
a  discount.  Another  point  that  has  operated  adversely  on  the 
trade  is  the  heavy  taxation  to  which  the  animals  have  been 
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subjected  in  the  State  of  origin  and  on  passing  through  the 
different  States.  It  is  said  that  these  charges  were  so  high  that 
to  bring  10,000  head  of  cattle  from  San  Fernando  de  Apure— 
in  the  interior — to  the  ports  of  Guanta  and  Puerto  Cabello,/a 
distance  of  roughly  about  350  miles,  cost  125,000  bolivares 
without  allowing  for  the  cost  of  trooping.  By  the  co-operative 
action  of  President  Gomez  these  impositions  have  now  been 
removed,  and  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  meat  companies 
will  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  except  stamp  and  registration 
taxes,  including  import  and  wharf  duties. 

With  these  advantages  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  the 
meat  trade  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  other 
South  American  cattle-exporting  countries. 

The  fact  that  Venezuela  is  about  a  week  nearer  to  the  European 
markets  than  the  Argentine  is  a  factor  that  ought  eventually  to 
count  greatly  in  its  favour. 


The  Venezuelan  Meat  Export  Company,  Limited,  owns  the 
freezing  factory  at  Puerto  Cabello.  The  company  was  formed 
in  1914,  and,  during  the  war,  attained  a  certain  prosperity.  Since 
then,  on  account  of  the  high  taxation  referred  to  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  high  cost  of  purchasing  cattle,  the  trade  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  other  countries  in  the  export  of  frozen 
beef,  and  the  factory  has  lately  been  temporarily  closed  down. 
Under  the  improved  conditions  that  now  prevail  it  may  be  found 
worth  while  to  reopen  it  and  resume  operations.  The  value  of 
the  company’s  exports  since  it  was  started  has  been  as  follows  : — - 


Bs. 

1915  .  1,976,668  1919 

1916  .  3,406,200  1920.. 

1917  .  1,508,881  1921.. 

1918  .  4,450,538  1922.. 


Bs. 

7,265,446 

5,665,692 

16,208 

1,139,181 


The  Venezuela  Telephone  and  Electric  Appliances  Company, 
Limited,  was  formed  in  1 890  to  take  over  and  develop  the  business 
of  the  Inter-Continental  Telephone  Company  (an  American 
enterprise).  The  company’s  main  office  in  Venezuela  is  situated 
in  Caracas,  where  it  has  some  4,500  subscribers.  The  main  office 
is  connected  by  trunk  lines  with,  some  27  smaller  offices,  ranging 
from  500  subscribers  in  Valencia  down  to  smaller  centres  of  10 
and  20  subscribers  in  villages  and  hamlets.  All  these  offices 
are  interconnected  by  toll  lines.  The  longest  speaking  distance 
within  the  system  of  the  company  is  about  200  miles.  The  total 
number  of  subscribers  in  all  offices  is  about  6,200. 


The  United  Electric  Tramways  Company  of  Caracas,  Limited, 
was  formed  in  1907,  and  holds  all  the  shares  of  the  Compania 
Anonima  de  Tranvias  Electricos  de  Caracas.  The  latter  company 
maintains  the  only  tramway  service  in  the  capital.  The  company 
has  about  17  miles  of  track,  and  gives  a  five-minute  service 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  The  company  carried 
last  year  about  eight  million  passengers.  . 
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The  Venezuela  Electric  Light  Company ,  Limited,  was  established 
in  1912,  when  it  took  over  the  then  existing  local  electric  flight 
company.  It  maintains  a  very  efficient  service  of  electric  light 
in  the  town  of  Caracas.  There  are  now  10,653  subscribers  as 
compared  with  2,061  when  the  company  took  over  from  the 
old  local  company.  r  .  , 

The  National  Match  Factory  of  Venezuela,  Limited,  holds  a 
concession  from  the  Government  by  which  the  company  is 
invested  with  the  sole  right  to  manufacture  matches  in  return  for 
paying  the  Government  a  stamp  tax. 

The  remaining  British  companies  comprise  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Spanish  America,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
various  companies  concerned  in  the  exploitation  of  mining, 
petroleum  and  rubber  concessions. 

Local  Industries. — Several  manufactories  have  been  installed 
in  the  country.  As  yet  they  are  on  a  small  scale,  but  they  are 
doing  well  and  show  signs  of  increasing.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  are  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  cotton  textiles 
sole  leather,  common  soap,  candles,  cement,  paper  and  glass. 

The  textile  mills  are  at  Caracas,  Valencia,  Cumana  and  San 
Felipe.  A  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods: is 
shortly  to  be  erected  at  Maracay  at  a  cost,  it  is  understood,  of 
about  £100,000.  An  English  firm  has  secured  the  contract. 

Cement  is  manufactured  at  Caracas  and  is  of  fairly  good 
quality.  It  is  in  good  demand  locally  for  concrete  making: and 
for  general  purposes  where  great  strength  is  not  essential. 

There  is  only  one  glass  manufactory.  It  confines  itself  mainly 
to  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and  table  glass  of  very  ordinary 
quality. 

Paper  of  the  coarser  kind  is  manufactured  at  Caracas  and 
Maracay. 

Competition. — America,  Germany  and  France  are  the  chief 
competitors  of  England  for  trade  in  Venezuela. 

Not  many  years  ago  most  of  the  foreign  trade  was,  with 
England.  It  followed  as  a  natural  corollary  of  the  investment  of 
British  capital  and  the  supremacy  of  British  shipping.  But 
America  now  equally  appreciates  the  value  of  these  two  factors  as 
concomitants  of  trade,  and  with  the  vast  resources  at  her  command 
is  rapidly  augmenting  her  mercantile  marine  and  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  foreign  investment. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  formerly  maintained 
a  regular  service  to  the  country,  but  a  few  years  ago  decided  to 
discontinue  it,  and  the  only  regular  services  now  are  American, 
Dutch  and  French.  At  one  time  British  tonnage  calling  here 
was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  nation,  whereas  for  the  first  half 
of  last  year,  the  latest  date  ■  for  which  figures  are  available,  it 
was  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  total,  compared  with  15-6  per  cent, 
for  America,  22-3  per  cent,  for  France  and  25-3  per  cent,  for 
Holland. 
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The  number  of  German  ships  that  call  is  increasing,  and 
Germany  is  likely  again  to  prove  a  formidable  competitor  in  the 
market.  There  is  a  large  German  colony  in  the  country,  and, 
since  the  war,  they  have  shown  considerable  keenness  and  activity 
in  restarting  and  developing  trade  here. 

But  the  chief  competitor  is  America.  In  1921  and  the  first 
half  of  1 922  the  imports  from  the  United  States  represented  ovef 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  United  States  until  comparatively 
recently  was  mainly  engrossed  in  the  development  of  her  own 
vast  resources  and  in  devising  fiscal  measures  to  protect  them. 
But  the  centre  of  gravity  of  her  industrial  life  has  now  shifted  to 
her  overseas  trade.  Business  organization  on  a  large  scale  and 
mass  production,  the  outstanding  features  of  her  commercial 
genius,  insist  more  and  more  on  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
markets  for  the  disposal  of  goods.  The  United  States  is,  therefore, 
concentrating  her  attention  in  a  way  that  she  has  never  done  on 
foreign  markets,  and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
owing  to  their  propinquity,  are  likely  to  be  specially  open  to 
attack. 

English  firms  interested  in  trade  here  would  therefore  be 
well-advised  to  observe  American  methods.  Purchasing  firms 
must  of  necessity  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
necine  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  in  which  the  world 
is  now  engaged,  competition  tends  more  and  more  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  question  of  prices,  business  organization  and  efficiency. 

Agents  and  Advertising. — No  English  exporting  houses 
have  branches  here.  Locally  established  firms  generally  act  as 
agents,  working  on  a  commission  basis  varying  from  1  to  5  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  sales.  In  a  few  cases  they  receive 
payment  towards  their  general  office,  warehousing  and  travelling 
expenses. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  an  agent,  a  point  which, 
though  obvious,  needs  emphasizing.  A  firm  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  because  it  has  an  old-standing  reputation.  Such  firms 
often  lack  the  necessary  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  for  undertaking 
fresh  agencies,  especially  for  marketing  new  articles,  which  may 
necessitate  educating  the  middleman  and  public  up  to  their  uses. 
Moreover,  unless  an  agency  is  going  to  pay  really  well  it  is  not 
likely  to  get  from  an  old  and  wealthy  firm  the  individual  attention 
desired.  Success  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  appointing  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  versed  in  the  language  and  peculiarities 
of  the  market  and  possessing  enterprise,  enthusiasm  and  technical 
proficiency  rather  than  large  capital. 

But  if  this  method  of  representation  is  employed  the  importance 
of  a  member  or  representative  of  the  English  firm  periodically 
visiting  the  country,  especially  in  the  case  of  firms  dealing  in 
technical  goods,  such  as  machinery,  textiles,  etc.,  cannot  be  over¬ 
rated.  No  amount  of  correspondence  will  make  up  for  personal 
intercourse.  Such  visits  help  to  keep  the  producer  and  seller 
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in  touch,  they  enable  local  difficulties  and  differences  to  be  easily 
cleared  up,  and  when  made  the  most  of  are  invaluable  in  securing 
additional  business. 

Constant  and  suitable  advertising  is  also  of  great  importance. 
It  is  perhaps  less  generally  understood  by  the  British  than  it 
should  be  that  advertising  comes  properly  within  the  sphere  of 
the  manufacturer,  since  the  loss  is  his  if  the  preliminary  processes 
of  manufacture  are  wasted  by  failure  to  dispose  of  the  finished 
product.  The  local  merchant  or  agent  is  generally  indifferent 
to  whose  goods  he  sells,  provided  he  sells,  and  the  goods  that  sell 
are  likely  to  be  those  most  successfully  advertised.  Progress 
cannot  be  expected  in  overseas  markets  unless  manufacturing 
firms  realize  more  fully  their  responsibility  in  this  direction. 

The  successful  advertiser  in  these  days  must  be  something  of 
a  psychologist,  acquainted  with  local  conditions,  tastes,  prejudices 
and  habits  of  thought,  and  able,  by  studying  the  mentality  of  the 
people,  to  decide  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  most  influenced 
by  logical  representation  of  facts,  appeals’to  the  eye  or  the  emotions 
or  mere  reiteration.  Only  in  this  way  will  he  discover — out 
of  the  bewildering  number  at  his  choice — th6  method  best  suited 
to  his  purpose. 

Although  a  number  of  people  in  Venezuela  know  English,  the 
importance  of  preparing  catalogues  and  advertising  matter  in 
Spanish  and  local  currency  cannot  be  overrated.  The  successful 
advertiser  here  will  endeavour  to  think,  as  it  were,  in  Spanish, 
and  not  aim  merely  at  a  reproduction  of  descriptive  matter  of 
posters  designed  for  the  home  market.  Similarly  he  will  avoid 
giving  offence  by  unskilful  drafting  and  bad  translation. 

Imports. — The  principal  imports  are  textiles,  machinery, 
crockery,  drugs,  chemicals,  perfumery,  automobiles  and  food¬ 
stuffs. 

Textiles. — Before  the  war  British  textiles  were  the  most  popular, 
but  during  the  war  the  market  fell  to  the  United  States  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  shipping  from  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
British  cloths  are  again  in  favour  and  are  well  advertised.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  textiles  now  on  the  market 
are  of  British  manufacture.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  frequent 
visits  made  to  the  country  by  representatives  of  British  firms, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  close  personal  touch  with  the  market 
and  its  requirements  will  be  maintained.  The  cheaper  cloths  still 
come  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  States. 

Machinery. — The  machinery  in  demand  here  has  been  chiefly 
American  since  the  war,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  is 
now  a  marked  tendency  to  ask  for  quotations,  particularly  for 
cotton  and  sugar  machinery  and  also  gas  engines,  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Small  Hardware  and  Engineering  Instruments . — There  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  small  hardware  goods  such  as  cutlasses  or 
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machetes  of  a  good  quality,  more  particularly  for  the  coffee 
industry.  Good  steel  cutlasses  are  scarce,  so  are  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  for  engineering  purposes. 

Crockery  and  Enamelware. — This  is  not  a  good  market  for 
earthenware  and  porcelain  of  good  quality  because  the  low 
purchasing  power  of  the  ordinary  Venezuelan  does  not  permit 
him  to  pay  much  for  articles  that  are  easily  broken.  He  conse¬ 
quently  prefers  cheap  enamelware.  In  the  towns,  however, 
the  more  wealthy  people  make  use  of  porcelain  although  not 
generally  of  the  best  quality.  Most  of  the  porcelain  articles 
come  from  Holland,  owing  to  their  comparative  cheapness. 
Enamelware  and  earthenware  come  mainly  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc. — Venezuela  is  a  very  good  market  for 
drugs  and  patent  medicines  of  all  kinds,  especially  those  suitable 
for  tropical  diseases,  but  British  firms  are  not  adequately  repre¬ 
sented.  The  market  at  present  is  almost  entirely  held  by  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  France. 

Perfumes  and  Fine  Soaps. — It  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  introduce  on  this  market  any  English  perfumes  owing  to  the 
immense  popularity  of  the  French  articles.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
French  perfume  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  customer  here  to  pur¬ 
chase  it. 

The  same  does  not  apply  to  soaps  of  British  manufacture. 
Certain  makes  find  a  ready  sale,  being  generally  of  better  quality 
and  cheaper  than  the  French.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  is  now  a  soap  factory  of  some  importance  in  Venezuela, 
making  soap  of  good  quality  on  a  cocoa  oil  basis.  The  imported 
article  is  generally  perfumed  soap. 

Automobiles. — The  automobile  market  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  British  cars  are  not  known,  and 
even  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  introduce  them,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  unless  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  very 
good  agent  who  could  display  them  in  his  shop  windows  and 
persuade  the  public  that  in  finish,  quality  and  price  they  were 
better  than  the  American.  Most  of  the  well-known  American 
makes  are  already  represented  by  Americans,  who  display  their 
cars  in  big  windows  and  do  a  great  deal  of  advertising.  In  fact, 
almost  in  every  line  of  business  the  Americans  are  well  to  the  fore 
in  advertising.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  good  roads,  Venezuela  is  a 
good  market  for  automobiles,  especially  of  .the  smaller  type,  but 
motor  cycles  are  not  much  in  demand. 

Foodstuffs. — Most  of  the  foodstuffs  imported  come  from  the 
United  States  on  account  of  proximity  and  frequent  sailings. 
There  is  no  other  reason  why  similar  British  goods  should  not  be 
in  greater  demand  because,  in  price  and  quality,  there  is  no 
marked  difference,  and  Venezuelans  are  always  prepared  to 
purchase  British-made  goods,  provided  the  price  be  satisfactory. 
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Exports. — The  prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  depends 
upon  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce.  Apart  from 
petroleum  and  cattle,  the  chief  ekports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar 
and  balata. 

Coffee  and  Cocoa. — The  annual  exports  of  coffee  and  cocoa  for 
the  last  five  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Coffee. 

) 


«  1  < 

\  '  «  ■  r  ri.i :  t  • ,  y« 

Quantity. 

.  •  '  •  i  \ 

Value. 

.  -vr  »•* 

t  .  •  •,  .  r 

1918 

1919  . 

1920  . 

1921 

1922  (half-year) 

.  .  V  /'  v  . 

i  1  • 

Tons. 

39,987 

81,552 

33,442 

55,323 

34,792 

Bolivares. 

38,568,177 

151,428,568 

65,794,020 

64,095,021 

46,057,560 

£ 

1,527,452 
5,997,171 
2,605,070 
2,538,416  • 
1,824,061 

Cocoa. 

t I  \  .  »  ,  * 

•  .  V  .  i  1  « 

'  1  :  t 

Quantity. 

Value. 

*  i‘  \  ■  '  \  * :  ‘  ■  :  •  i  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1920  . 

1921  . 

1922  (half-year)  . . 

Tons. 

19,762 

19,834 

17,598 

21,898 

13,002 

Bolivares. 

19,798,054 

39,087,569 

34,879,198 

20,576,765 

15.058,438 

L 

784,079 

1,548,022 

1,381,354 

814,921 

596,374 

The  extent  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  crops  and  the  trend  of 
prices  is  watched  with  great  interest,  as  the  condition  of  trade  as 
a  whole  depends  very  largely  on  the  value  of  these  crops.  If  the 
coming  crops  are  reported  to  be  good,  the  purchase  of  foreign 
merchandise  is  usually  stimulated,  in  anticipation  of  a  big  demand 
from  the  interior  ;  if  the  crops  are  reported  to  be  bad,  foreign 
buying  is  restricted  and  trade  generally  suffers. 

i  *,  *  >  y  t 

Sugar. — The  exports  of  sugar  for  the  last  five  years  have  been, 
as  follows  : — 

Sugar. 


!  ____— 

"f*  i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 

Tons, 

Bolivares. 

■  £ 

1918  .. 

10,573 

4,420,385 

175,064 

1919 

13,391 

6,203,465 

245,682 

1920.1,:..  t  ... 

14,418 

12,768,521 

505,684 

1921 

12,158 

4,501,643 

178,283 

1922  (half-year) 

4,875 

744,713 

29,494 
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Under  present  conditions,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  Venezuela 
being  able  to  compete  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  world 
markets  for  this,  produce.  The  home  market,  however,  provides 
a  fair  return  for  native  capital  invested  in  the  industry. 

Cotton  —Venezuela  may  become  an  important  cotton-growing 
country.  It  possesses  vast  areas  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  and 
experience  shows  that  under  proper  care  certain  areas,  especially 
the  States  of  Aragua  and  Carabobo  are  capable  of  producing  cotton 
of  exceptionally  good  quality.  The  output  became  important 
during  the  Civil  War  of  the  United  States  (1861  to  1865),  but 
after  that  event,  owing  to  the  subsequent  great  fall  in  prices,  the 
industry  generally  declined.  Now  that  several  manufactories 
have  been  started  in  the  country  for  producing  textiles  a  good 
local  demand  has  been  created  for  the  raw  material. 

The  cotton  grown  at  present  is  mainly  for  local  use  ;  the 
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— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Bolivares. 

£ 

1919 

169 

338,766 

13,416 

1920  . 

476 

845,205 

33,473 

1921  . 

232 

391,397 

15,500 

Batata  is  an  important  product  and  exported  chiefly  for  use 

in  the  manufacture  of  belting.  The  exports  are  as  follows  :  ■ 

— • 

Quantity. 

Value. 

.  — . 

Tons. 

Bolivares. 

£ 

1921  . .  . 

979 

5,121,448 

202,830 

1922  (half-year) 

512 

2,244,458 

88,889 

III.— FINANCE. 

Public  Finance. 

Budget. — The  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Government  for  the  financial  year  1923-24  are  as  follows  . 


Receipts.  Bolivares. 


Customs 
Tobacco 
Liquor  .  . 

Salt 

Stamps  . . 
Mines 

Other  Revenue 


.  24,240,000 
.  8,800,000 
.  7,750,000 

.  6,600,000 
.  6,680,000 
.  3,000,000 

.  5,775,000 


Expenses.  Bolivares. 


Interior 
Foreign  Affairs 
Commerce 
Public  Works 
Army  and  Navy 
Education 
Post,  Telegraphs 
Telephones 
Finance 
Public  Debt 
Surplus 


..  12,374,682 
.  .  2,529,613 

..  3,131,725 

. .  8,290,680 

..  12,500,000 
. .  4,636,725 

and 

..  3,013,552 

.  .  7,688,979 

.  .  8,057,498 

621,546 


Bs.  62,845,000 


Bs.  62,845,000 
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National  Debt. — In  1905  the  consolidated  debt  of  1880-81 
and  the  5  per  cent.  German, Loan  of  1 896,  were  exchanged  for  3  per 
cent,  bonds  of  an  issue  known  as  the  Diplomatic  Debt  of  1905,. 
on  the  basis  of  12\  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  1 906,  the  6  per  cent,  internal  bonds  of  the  Republic,  which 
were  mostly  held  in  Europe,  were  converted  into  3  per  cent,  bonds 
at  par.  These  new  bonds  carry  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Since  the  rearrangement  of  these  debts,  the  Government 
has  never  failed  in  promptly  providing  the  sums  due. 

The  position  of  the  National  Debt  at  the  beginning  of  this 


year  stood  as  follows  : — 

Bs. 

Internal  Consolidated  3  per  cent.  ..  ..  ..  ..  42,435,115 

Internal  Inscribed  3  per  cent.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2,098,652 

Treasury  Bonds  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  349,102 

Diplomatic  Conventions  Debt  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8,425,792 

Provisional  Certificates  (Spanish)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,600 

Diplomatic  Debt  of  1905,  3  per  cent.  . .  . .  .  .  64,038,040 


117,348,301 


The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  redemption  amounts  to- 
about  seven  million  bolivares,  or  less  than  three  bolivares  per 
head  of  the  population. 

Banking. — The  foreign  banks  operating  in  the  country  are  : — 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  opened  in  1916  (branches  at 
Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Maracaibo). 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America,  opened  in  1914 
(branch  at  Puerto  Cabello). 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  opened  in  1916  (branches 
at  Maracaibo  and  Ciudad  Bolivar). 

Banco  Mercantil  Americano  de  Caracas,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Bank  of  Central  and  South  America,  New  York,  opened  in  1917 
(branches  at  Valencia,  La  Guaira  and  Maracaibo),  and  the 

Hollandische  Bank,  opened  in  1 920. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America  and  the  Banco* 
Mercantil  Americano  de  Caracas  specialize  in  making  advances 
to  planters  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  to  consign  their 
produce  to  them  for  sale.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Hollandische  Bank  do  a  general 
banking  business,  catering  especially  for  foreign  trade,  both  import 
and  export.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  is  also  well 
equipped  for  this  kind  of  business  owing  to  the  number  of  branches 
they  have  in  South  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Credit. — Credit  is  a  necessary  and  important  factor  in  pro¬ 
moting  trade  here.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the 
places  in  the  interior,  credit  invariably  has  to  be  given  to  traders 
in  these  districts  by  the  importers  or  middlemen  to  enable  goods 
to  be  disposed  of  before  payment  is  demanded,  and  this  often 
necessitates  the  importing  firms  being  obliged  to  give  preference 
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to  those  foreign  firms  who  offer  the  longest  credit.  The  American 
and  German  exporting  houses  are  reported  to  be  more  disposed 
to  meet  local  requirements  in  this  respect  than  British  firms. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the  war,  when  the  supply  of 
goods  was  less  than  the  demand,  firms  were  in  a  stronger  position 
to  insist  on  payment  before  shipment  or  against  documents,  but 
under  the  conditions  that  now  prevail,  when  the  problem  con¬ 
fronting  all  nations  is  how  to  find  markets  for  the  disposal  of  their 
goods,  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  helpful 
attitude  in  this  connection. 


Currency. — Business  is  conducted  here  almost  entirely  in 
the  currency  of  the  country,  although,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  business  done  with  America,  England  and  France,  most  of  the 
business  people  are  familiar  with  those  currencies. 

The  bolivar  has  been  at  a  premium  compared  with  sterling 
since  the  beginning  of  1915.  Exchange  on  London  is  regulated 
by  the  value  of  sterling  in  New  York.  There  are  no  direct  operations 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  banks  do  all  their  transactions  direct 
with  New  York,  and  it  is  from  New.  York  and  not  London  that 
they  receive  the  exchange  rates  by  cable  every  day.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  bolivares  follows  its  value  reckoned 
in  American  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  bolivar  during  the  current  year  has  fluctuated 
as  follows  : — 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  .  . 
September 


Bs.  to  the  A 
24-17 
24-37 
24-48 
24-20 
24-00 

23- 90 

24- 03 
24-25 
24-39 


IV.— TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Shipping. — There  is  no  British  line  of  passenger  steamers 
calling  at  Venezuelan  ports.  There  are  cargo  boats,  however, 
of  the  Harrison  and  Leyland  Lines  from  Liverpool  which  provide 
limited  passenger  accommodation.  The  time  occupied  from 
Liverpool  to  La  Guaira  is  about  three  weeks.  As  these  boats 
return  via  the  United  States  of  America  they  are  not  available 
for  passengers  travelling  to  England. 

The  Royal  Netherlands  West  India  Mail  and  the  Compagnie 
General  Transatlantique  maintain  regular  fortnightly  services 
between  England  and  La  Guaira  and  take  about  fifteen  days. 
There  is  also  a  regular  weekly  service  (the  Red  D  Line)  of  passenger 
and  cargo  steamers  from  New  York  to  La  Guaira.  This  route  is 
not  infrequently  used  for  going  to  Europe. 

Railways. — There  are  nearly  a  thousand  kilometres  of  rail¬ 
way  now  open  to  traffic. 
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Gauge. 

Line.  *  'ft. '  in. 

1.  La  Guaira  to  Caracas  (British)  . .  ’  :  .  3  0 


2.  Caracas  to  Valencia  (Gran  Ferrocarril  de  f 

Venezuela)  (German)  ..  . .  .  3  6 

3.  Puerto  Cabeflo  to  Valencia  (British)  3  6 

4.  Tucacas  to  Barquisimeto,  with  branches  V 

(Bolivar  Railway  Company)  (British)  .  .  2  0 

5.  Encontrados  to  Tachira  (Gran  Ferrocarril 

del  Tactiira)  (Venezuelan)  .  .  .  3  6 

•6.  La  Ceiba  to  Motatan  (Ferrocarril  de  la 

Ceiba)  (Venezuelan)  .  .  .  .  . .  3  0 

7.  Caracas  to  San  Francisco  de  Yare  (Central 

Railway  Company  of  Venezuela)  (British)  3  6 

8.  Carenero  to  La  Espahola  del  Guapo  (Vene¬ 

zuelan)  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..’30 

9.  Guanta  to  Barcelona  and  the  Naricual  coal 

mines  (Venezuelan)  .  .  .  .  .  .  3  6 

10.  Santa  Barbara  to  El  Vigia  (Venezuelan)  .  .  1  metre 

11.  La  Vela  to  Coro  (Venezuelan)  ..  3  ft. 


Length. 
(Kilometres)  ’ 

36-65  ' 

183-71 
■  54-75 

232-04 

120-00 

85-03 

76-18 

54-10 

36-41 

60-00 

13-37 


The  condition  of  the  principal  railways  is  good  and  travelling 
fairly  comfortable.  The  principal  railway  from  the  coast  to 
Caracas,  as  explained  in  another  part  of  the . report,  contemplates 
replacing  the  use  of  oil  by  electricity.  K. . 

The  Central  Railway  Company  has  recentty  extended  its 
line  from  San  Francisco  de  Yare  to  Ocupiare  del  Tny,  a  distance 
of  about  10  kilometres. 


Roads. — Under  the  present  regime  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the  roads,  with  the 
idea  of  providing  roads  suitable  for  motor  traffic  between  the 
most  important  towns.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  the  roads  wind  a  good  deal  and  travelling  therefore  has 
to  be  done  with  caution  and  at  not  too  great  a  speed. 

There  are  now  several  thousand  motor  cars  and  lorries  in  the 
country.  Carts,  mules  and  donkeys  are  still,  however,  extensively 
used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise. 


V.— SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Labour  and  Population. — The  population  of  Venezuela  is 
estimated  at  less  than  three  million.  The  labour  supply  is 
sufficient  for  present  requirements,  but,  as  explained  in  another 
part  of  the  report,  as  the  cpuntry  is  opened  up  and  developed, 
the  question  of  securing  an  adequate  labour  supply  may  become 
a  difficult  one. 

Wages  have  risen  of  late  years.  Current  rates  of  pay  average 
Bs.  3.00  to  Bs.  3.50  per  day  for  unskilled  labour,  and  Bs.  7.00  to 
Bs.  9.00  per  day  for  skilled. 

Strikes  and  labour  troubles  are  rare.  Concerted  movement  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  people.  Nor  are  the  present  political 
conditions  favourable  to  labour  movements.  Strike  agitators  are 
liable  to  meet  with  very  short  shrift. 
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Travel  and  Hotels. — Travelling  in  Venezuela,  so  long  as  one 
keeps  to  the  railways,  is  a  simple  master.  The  railways,  however, 
only  cover  about  620  miles,  and  are  built  principally  to  give  access 
to  the  high  lands  from  the  sea  coast  ;vnone  exist  for  transit  to  the 
central  districts.  The  Orinoco  River  is  provided  with  steamer 
services,  carrying  a  limited  number  of.  passengers.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  between  the  main,  towns  is  proceeding,  and  in  certain 
districts  the  roads  are  suitable  for  motoring , '  but  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  resort  to  mules  and  donkeys  is  necessary,  which  makes 
travelling  slow  and  inconvenient.  Additional  facilities  of  trans¬ 
port  are  urgently  needed  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
country. 

At  Caracas  there  are  several  good  hotels  and  pensions.  The 
hotels  in  the  smaller  towns  are  indifferent.  In  travelling  off  the 
beaten  track  anything  one  can  get  in  the  way  of  accommodation 
is  of  the  most  primitive  order. 

Cost  of  Living.— The  cost  of  living  in  Venezuela  continues  to 
increase.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  which  the  country  produces  in 
abundance,  are  moderately  cheap.  Meat  is  expensive  and  not 
good ;  mutton  is  rarely  seen. 

Imported  goods — -and  most  of  the  food  supplies  have  to  be 
imported— are  expensive  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  transport, 
customs  dues  and  landing  charges. 

The  influx  of  American  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
country’s  petroleum  resources  has  accentuated  the  introduction 
of  American  monetary  standards.  High  salaries  and  wages  are 
paid,  large  profits  are  easily  made,  and  as  a  natural  corollary  the 
cost  of  living  tends1  to  go  up.  A  West  Indian  waiter  who  would 
be  lucky  enough  to  get  £ 4  a  month  in  Trinidad  asks  £8  here. 

The  pension  charges  average  about  25  bolivares  (20s.)  a  day. 
At  the  principal  hotel  the  en  pension  terms  are  40  bolivares 
(about  33s.  6^.)  a  day. 
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APPENDIX  II. 
Exports. 


25 


If  Including  American  gold  coin,  1,241  kilos,  value  Bs,  4,194,120, 


APPENDIX  III. 

Principal  Imports  into  Venezuela  during  1920,  1921  and  the  First  Six  months  of  1922. 
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APPENDIX  IV.  ,  „ 

.  .  h-  „  r:  ;  ;  *  .  •  •  .  *  .  ,  ...  » 

Principal  Exports  from  Venezuela  during  1920,  1921  and  the  First  Six  Months  of  1922. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

British  Share  of  Imports  and  Exports,  1913  to  June  31st,  1922. 


Imports  (including  parcel  post). 


Year. 

United 

Kingdom  and 
Colonies. 

General 
Total  of  all 
Countries. 

Approximate 

percentage. 

Bolivares. 

Bolivares. 

1913*  . 

22,260,593 

93,420,225 

24 

1919  . 

38,437,064 

186,030,106 

20 

1920  . 

73,711,004 

315,172,739 

24-2 

1921  . 

17,909,131 

95,508,367 

18-7 

1922f  . 

10,492,603 

44,935,809 

23*3 

Exports . 


•» 

Year. 

United 

Kingdom  and 
Colonies. 

General 
Total  of  all 
Countries. 

Approximate 

percentage. 

Bolivares. 

Bolivares. 

1913  . 

11,394,058 

152,765,749 

1 

1919  . 

29,025,302 

258,668,750 

11 

1920  . 

24,494,898 

170,644,156 

14-2 

1921 

12,280,025 

133,559,884 

9 

1922J  . 

5,137,584 

81,769,256 

5-7 

*  Excluding  imports  by  parcel  post,  the  value  of  which  is  not  avail 
able  prior  to  1916. 

j  First  six  months. 


APPENDIX  VII. 


Foreign  Importation  at  La  Guaira  during  1921  and  1922. 


Country. 

1921. 

1922. 

Tons. 

Approximate 

percentage. 

Tons. 

Approximate 

percentage. 

U.S.A . 

19,597 

55-3 

21,940 

51-5 

Great  Britain 

5,902 

16-7 

9,304 

21-9 

Holland  . . 

2,352 

6-8 

2,441 

5-6 

Sweden  . . 

1,928 

5-4 

371 

0-9 

Germany 

1,545 

4*2 

5,109 

12-1 

France  . . 

902 

2-5 

755 

1-8 

Spain 

747 

2-1 

1,469 

3-5 

Italy 

298 

0-6 

467 

1-2 

Denmark 

117 

0-3 

237 

0-5 

Belgium  . . 

54 

0-1 

338 

0-7 

Japan 

24 

— • 

1 

— ■ 

Norway  .  . 

— 

— 

102 

0-3 

Other  origins 

2,070 

6-0 

58 

- . 

Total 

35,536 

100-0 

42,592 

100-0 
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Reports  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Officers  on  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  following 
countries,  issued  or  in  course  of  preparation,  by  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade. 


'  ( All  prices  are  net  and  those  in  parentheses  include  postage .) 


During  the  year  1923, 


Angola  . .  Is.  6d .  (Is.  Id.) 

Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Tripolitania 

{In  preparation ) 
t Argentina  . .  {In  preparation) 


♦Austria 
♦Australia 
♦Belgium 
♦Brazil 
British  West  Indies 

Is 

♦Bulgaria 
♦Canada 
♦Chile 
♦China  .  . 
fCuba 

*  Czecho- Slovakia 
♦Denmark 


2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
{In  preparation) 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  8 d.) 
{In  preparation) 


0  d. 


{Is.  1  id.) 
. .  Od.  (7 d.) 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 
2s.  0 d.  (2s.  Id.) 
(/ n  preparation) 
{In  preparation) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 


♦Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti 

{In  preparation) 


JEast  Africa 
fEcuador 
♦Egypt 
Esthonia 
♦Finland 
France 
♦Germany 
♦Greece 


{In  preparation) 
{In  preparation) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  Id.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
3s.  6d.  (3s.  8d.) 
4s.  Od.  (4s.  2d.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 


Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  l|d.) 


♦Hungary 
Indo-China 
♦Italy  ... 
♦Japan 
Mexico 
♦Netherlands 


Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id) 
{In  preparation ) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  2d.) 
..  9d.  (lOd.) 

2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
♦Netherlands  East  Indies 

3s.  6d.  (3s.  8d.) 
♦New  Zealand  . .  {In  preparation) 
♦Norway  . .  2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 

Panama  and  Costa  Rica 

Is.  Od.  (Is.  l|d.) 
f* Paraguay  .  .  {In  preparation) 
t*Peru  . . 

♦Persia  .  . 

♦Poland 
♦Roumania 


{In  preparation) 
. .  9 d.  (9*d.) 
Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
♦Serb-Croat- Slovene  Kingdom 

Is.  6d.  (Is.  Id.) 


♦Siam  . . 
♦South  Africa 
♦Spain  . . 
♦Sweden 
♦Switzerland 
♦Syria 


Is.  6d.  (Is.  7 id.) 
{In  preparation) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
2s.  Od.  (2s.  Id.) 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 
.  P  9d.  (9|d.) 


United  States  of  America 

5s.  6d.  (5s.  9 Jd.) 
t*Uruguay  ..  {In  preparation) 
♦Venezuela  . .  {See  cover.) 


f  A  report  on  this  country  for  1922  was  published  early  in  1923. 

♦  A  report  on  this  country  was  published  during  the  year  1922,  and 
in  addition,  during  the  same  year,  reports  on  the  following  countries 


Colombia 
Guatemala 
India  . . 


Is.  Od.  (Is.  1  fd.). 
Is.  Od.  (Is.  ljd.) 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  8 \d.) 


Newfoundland  . .  9d.  (lOd.) 

Portuguese  East  Africa  6d.  (7d.) 
Turkey  ..  Is.  9d.  (Is.  lQ^d.) 


{The  above  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the  addresses'  given  on  the 
title  page  of  this  Report.)  i 
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For  advertisements  in  all  Reports  by  His 
Majesty’s  Trade  Commissioners,  Commercial 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  apply  to  the 
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Telegrams  : — Lithoprint,  Rand,  London. 
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